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she had been only a Viscountess, he became the Earl of
Beaconsfield and Viscount Hughenden of Hughenden.
"Earl!" said Gladstone ironically, when he learned of this
new avatar of the Evil One, "I cannot forgive him for not
having himself made a Duke."

To avoid a farewell scene, affecting but unwelcome to his
taste, he spoke for the last time in the Commons on the eve
before the decision was announced. The secret had been
well kept, and members were far from supposing that they
would never again hear their Leader. When the House rose,
he walked slowly down the floor, right to the end, at the bar
of the House. There he turned, and for a moment or two
looked round the long room, at its benches and galleries,
at the seat from which he had made his first speech, the
Treasury Bench where he had seen the massive figure and
the fine features of Peel, at the Opposition bench which he
himself had occupied for so long a time. Then he came
back, passed in front of the Speaker's chair, and, wrapped
in his long white overcoat, leaning on the arm of his
secretary, went out. A young man who was passing noticed
that there were tears in his eyes, but could not tell why.

When members learned the news at the meeting of the
House next day, they gathered in groups, deeply moved.
Voices were lowered on the benches, as if there were a
coffin in the chamber. A supporter, Sir William Hart Dyke,
said: "All the real chivalry and delight of party politics seem
to have departed; nothing remains but routine." And that
was the feeling of the whole House. The interest taken by
this old man in the game of life had in the end communi-
cated itself to all those about him. With him one never
knew what the morrow might not bring, but one could be
certain that at least it would be nothing dull. "He corrected
an immense platitude." The presence of this great artist
in living had succeeded in making debates into works of